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Tue following short notes, from observations made during an 
eight-days’ steamboat cruise from Throndhjem to the North 
Cape and back, may perhaps be interesting to those readers of 
‘The Zoologist’ who as yet are strangers to the beauties and 


-wonders of this magnificent coast. The writers left Throndhjem 


on the 14th and returned to it on the 22nd July last, being 


‘favoured with beautifully clear and calm weather. They landed 


at five different places, spending in all about fifteen hours on 
land. 


VERTEBRATA. __ 
In accordance with what we had been led to sii Cetaceans 
of considerable size were seen more than once on the voyage. 
Porpoises were common, and at several spots large specimens of 


the Killer, Orca gladiator, were seen slowly surging through the 
water, with a very different motion to that of the smaller and 


more active Cetacea. At one spot, Asta Fjord, among the 
Lofoden Islands, five or six Dolphins of a somewhat rare species, 
Delphinus acutus (the White-sided Dolphin), swam for a con- 


‘siderable distance alongside of the vessel, with which they easily 


kept pace, although it was going about twelve knots an hour. 

They went at a great rate through the water, hardly sinking 

out of sight, but swimming just below the surface, so that their 
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colours and markings could be easily seen through the water. 
They did not at any time leap out of the water like the Porpoises, 
but simply rose gradually to the surface to breathe, and sank 
again till their bodies were just covered, without slackening speed. — 
According to the descriptions in the books which we have con- 
sulted, the back of this species should be mainly black; but these 
individuals were of a light brown colour, in marked contrast to 
the jetty-skinned Porpoises, 1 number of which were splashing 
about at no great distance. | 

Troms6 is one of the great whaling stations on the coast, 
and there were a number of carcases of whales in an unpleasant 
state of decay at various spots in the fjord. Three fine specimens | 
of the Humpbacked Whale, Megaptera boops, had been captured — 
close by a few days before our arrival, and were lying unmutilated | 
near the town. There were two females and one male. The flippers, 
in one individual at least,’ were dark-coloured above, instead of | 
being entirely white. The under parts of the body also were 
marbled with white. They were much infested with large sessile - 
Balani (Coronula diadema), especially in the region of the anus 
and along the sides of the mouth; and a Lepadid (probably 
~ Conchoderma sp.) was obtained from one or other of the whales 
| by a member of our party. | ccf 

In the neighbourhood of Tromsi, just opposite the town, - 
and again further south, the presence of a Seal was indicated by 
the sudden rising out of the water of whole shoals of small fish, 
but the animal was too wary to show his head above water. It 
was very interesting to see the Gulls carefully watching his 
movements, and darting on the fish driven by him to the surface. 
Perhaps one of the most striking phenomena to a naturalist in 
the Arctic Regions during the summer is the way in which the 
‘mammals and birds continue to seek their food, and roam about 
during the night as well as the day. It is true that we often saw 
Gulls roosting on the crags in small flocks in the bright glare of | 
the midnight sun, but the Razorbill and Puflin were fishing in the 
sea and the Reindeer feeding on the summit of the North Cape, 
at 12 o’clock at night, and even a species of Humble-bee, Bombus | 
brevigena, was at the same time collecting honey from the rich 
vegetation on the east side of the island of Magerd. 

Among the birds the Raptores were represented by the great 
Sea Eagle, Aquila albicilla, of which a pair were seen soaring 
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about the high cliffs above the fishing-station of Henningsvaer, 
about half-way down the eastern face of the Lofoden Islands 
(Vaagé Island). Solitary specimens were seen at a few other 
‘spots, including the Melfjord, close to the Svartisen Glacier 
(about 67° N. lat). Here a fine Kagle was soaring over the water 

between the mainland and a small island, on which he eventually 
seated himself, apparently entirely disregarded by a flock of six 
or eight Scoters, which were swimming about near the same spot. 
~ Just as we were leaving the magnificent giacier, the well-known — 
cry of the Curlew was heard, and four of these birds, the only 
ones seen on the voyage, flew down to the beach. The Scoter 
was the most abundant of the Duck tribe seen on the fjords, but 
the EKider Duck was far from rare in spots, and two or three 
broods of flappers were met with in one place. A much shyer 
bird, which often occurred singly or in pairs, but never | 
near enough to view clearly, appeared to be the Merganser. 
Little Auks and Razorbills were common.everywhere. Cor- 
~ morants and Shags were only seen at comparatively few spots, 
chiefly among the Lofoden Islands. Very few Terns were seen ; 
they appeared rather to haunt the extreme ends of the southern 
fjords than their more open parts or the, wilder northern ones. 
The enormous colony of Gulls at the famous Sverholts-klubben 
seemed to consist almost exclusively of the Common Gull, but 
among the cloud which flew up when a gun was fired were visible 
Herring Gulls, Greater Black-backed Gulls, Oystercatchers, and 
~ Razerbills. Most of the flocks of Gulls seen in the northern 
fjords were attended by a pair of Skuas (Lestris parasitica), the 
majority of which belonged to the completely dark form, the 
pale-breasted variety being much rarer, and indeed only seen 


once or twice. 


MARINE INVERTEBRATA. 


At nearly every place at which we landed the littoral marine 
fauna appeared extremely limited; in fact, little was noticed on 
the shore but Gasteropods of the genus Littorina, on the rounded 
stones and dwarf Fucus which usually form the bottom between 
tide-marks. There can, however, be little doubt that this is 
- mainly due to the extremely slight tides which occur along the 
ereater part of this coast—they are stated to have a rise and fall 
of only one yard in the southern part of Norway (Skagerrack 
coast and west coast to the south of Bergen), and our observations 
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tend to confirm this limit. The tides increase indeed further 
north, as a fall of about eight feet was observed in one 
of the extreme inland arms of the Hardanger Fjord, and a 
considerable tract of shingle was laid bare off Throndhjem, but 
Hammerfest was the only place at which anything was observed 
at all comparable to the tides on our own coast. Here a fall of 
perhaps ten feet was observed, and here at the same time a 
really rich littoral fauna occurred. Mollusca of bright colours 


(Littorina sp., a large Nudibranch of the genus Doridopsis, &c.) ; 


of Hydroidea, Clava sp. with orange heads, in abundance on the 


stones between tide-marks. Groves of fine Alew waved to and — 


fro in the clear still water of the Soré Sound between the 
island of Kvalé, on which Hammerfest’ stands, and that of Soro, 
Laminaria and Delesseria being especially luxuriant, the latter 
already commencing to decay. Among the stones in the rock- 
pools occurred an Anemone with warty column (perhaps 


Tealia). This and-a dark red Actinian (possibly Actinia mesem- 


bryanthemum) at Torghatten Island (lat. 653°) were the only 


representatives of their group observed on this coast. Further — 


evidence of the richness of the fauna was afforded by the anchor 
when hauled up, the Decapod Maia, abundant Polyzoa on weed, 


— Nereid worms, a mollusc, Onchidiopsis glacialis, being obtained 
in this way, and in the mud a rich harvest of characteristic 
Arctic Foraminifera, similar to those found in deep water off 


the Shetland Islands, and a fine series of Ostracode Crustacea. 
‘The harbour was full of a very fine. colourless Beroé, fully 
four inches long (probably B. cucumis). | 


Unfortunately time did not admit of dredging here, or many © 
more forms would doubtless have been added to the list, but enough | 


was seen to show how favourable a point Hammerfest would be 
for observations on subarctic marine life, and, considering its 
sheltered position and its comparatively civilized surroundings, 
we recommend it strongly as a situation for a zoological station 
should it ever be thought desirable to investigate Arctic waters by 


such means. The climate (it having the same mean winter tem- | 


perature as Christiania) must be incomparably more endurable 
than that of, Jan Mayen Island, where the Austrians have already a 
~ meteorological station. The proximity of Hammerfest to the North 


Cape naturally leads us to notice a few but significant indications 


of interest in the zoological relations of that famous headland. 


/ 
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Nothing special was noticed on the shore in the short time 


cs available between landing and returning, which was devoted to 


botanical observations ; but owing to the kindness of a Swedish 
brother naturalist, who gave us the specimens, brought up on 
fishing-lines, we are able to record the occurrence here of various 
Ascidians, viz., a fine Amauroucium? of globular form, possibly 
new to Science, some Polyclinums, and a simple form (Cynthia ’), 
also various Polyzoa (Retepora, and fine Cyclostomata of Arctic 
fucics). A Lernea and a slender Nematode worm were also 
extracted from the gills of a cod caught here. 

At Tromsé, in the narrow channel. between the island and 
mainland, we were able to dredge in. five to fifteen fathoms, 


besides obtaining numerous anchor specimens: the results show 


an abundant if not very remarkable fauna; of Echinoderms, 
Cribrella sanguinolenta, Strongylocentrotus droebachiensis, Uraster 
rubens (the two latter abundant, and exhibiting much variation in 
colour), various Worms (both free and tubicolous), Polyzoa, 
Cirrhipedia (especially on cinders cast overboard by steamers 
and on Melobesia nodules), a solitary Sponge. (Esperia) ; 
numerous shells, mostly small (a, very pretty Limpet, Acmea 
testudinalis, a highly coloured little Chiton, Margarita helicina, 
Cardium fasciatum, Bela pingelii, Lacuna divaricata, &e.* Two 
species of Prawns, one scarlet, the other a fine umber-brown, 
and two Cuprelle, one yellow and one cluret- coloured, were also 
collected. | | 

At the next southernmost locality at which we landed, the 
Melfiord, terminated by the sandy moraines and low delta 
deposited by the Svartisen glacier, the fauna is probably poor, 
owing to the fine glacier mud brought down by the glacier; this 
mud however itself shows a numerous, though somewhat starved, 
series of Foraminifera, as we are able to testify through the 
kindness of Mr. H. B. Brady, who has examined it. On the 
shingle a great number of Meduse of large size (probably 
Cyanea capillata) were stranded, and some fine dead examples of 


the shell Cyprina islandic a—perhaps br ought there by Gulls—lay — 


among the round stones. | 
Meduse attracted our attention throughout the cruise from 


* For the names of these Mollusca we are indebted to Mr. Edgar Smith, for 
those of the Echinoderms to Prof. J. Bell, of the Natural History Museum. 
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their extreme abundance. The great Cyanea capillata, with its 
rust-brown umbrella and apparently interminable streamers, 
occurred almost everywhere, except perhaps in the extreme 
north; and its marvellous profusion is well shown by the fact 
that never, so far as we remember, was the anchor drawn up 


without the chain exhibiting entangled streamers detached from 


specimens which drifted across it. Beror has already been 
noticed from Hammerfest. A discoid form, about five inches 
across, with a very narrow white margin to the umbrella, but 


otherwise colourless, was not uncommon in the south (Christian- a 


sand), also Aurelia aurita ? These, coupled with the abundance 
of the attached Hydroid stages below the surface, made known 


by M. and G. O. Sars and Storm, promise well for work among 


the delicate and beautiful ydromeduse with the surface-net on 
this Gulf-Stream-washed coast; whilst dredging, even if we had 
not had the evidence of so many eminent naturalists (McAndrew, 
Sars, Daniellsen, Norman, Lankester, and others) from. the 


Lofoden Islands, Vigten Island, Throndhjem, Molde, and the 


southern fjords, will be seen from the above notes to offer the 
expectation of rich harvests in the future. 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM NORTH NORFOLK. 
| By. Gurney, Jun. 


THE following are the ial noteworthy facts in Ornithology, 
iu the first half of the year 1886, which relate to the district 
usually comprised in these notes. Of the very remarkable 
passage of Corvide in the spring, some further account is given 
in the ‘Transactions of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalist’s 
_ Society’ (iv. p. 82); and reference may be made to Mr. P. W. 


Munns’ communication from Cassel, in ‘ The Zoologist’ for June © 


last (p. 246), as indicating an unusual abundance of Rooks and 
Crows on the Continent. But what is most remarkable is that 


- on two of the days on which they were seen in Norfolk,—March > 


20th and 25th,—Herr Giitke describes ‘‘ thousands” and even 
“millions” as seen by him in the little island of Heligoland, and 
a great many more were noticed at Hanover (‘ Seventh Report 
on Migration,’ p. 91). It is quite evident that the movement was 
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very wide-spread, and in due course we may probably hear of its 
having been observed at several of the stations for the observation 
of migratory birds, established by the German natur alists, under 
the secretaryship of Dr. R. Blasius. _ 

- Roox.—On March 20th thousands of Rooks were seen by 
Mr. G. Hunt, on the coast at Somerton, going south; and on the 
same day a considerable number of Rooks and Grey Crows, 
together with two Buzzards, were seen at Northrepps flying in 
almost the same direction, E.8.E. On the 2ist, 22nd, 24th, 
25th, 26th, and 29th, different species of Corvide were seen in 
some numbers at Northrepps and Cromer, all going the same 
way, that is, following the coast-line towards Yarmouth. On the 
20th and ist great numbers were seen passing Yarmouth by 
Mr. G. Smith. Probably the point of departure lies between 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft, that is for such as are seen in Norfolk, 
for no doubt Spurn Point is also a place of departure for the 
Continent, but Lowestoft is the most eastern town on the 
British coast; although every spring they are seen going in 
the same direction, that is to say south or south-east, and even 
at times, independently of the direction of the wind, they are — 
occasionally seen at the floating light-ships at the same time of 
the year (viz.,1n March), going in quite the opposite direction, 
2. €., north or north-west. Cases in point (referring chiefly to the 
Norfolk coast) are cited in the ‘Report on Migration for 1883’ 
(p. 60). This seeming phenomenon can only be explained by — 
supposing that the wind has been too ‘powerful for them to fly 

with it, though they might fly against it; for it may be set down : 
as an established fact that all the Corvide can fly in the teeth of 
a wind, which if they flew with it would dash them to the ground. 
It is presumed these retrograde movements would be followed by 
a flight in the contrary direction as soon as the wind changed, or 
if it remained very long in an adverse quarter the Crows would 
‘risk being drowned in the German Ocean, and would make shift 
to fly with it, albeit there can be little doubt that at all seasons 
they much prefer to fly against any wind if possible. 

Waxwine.—On Feb. 23rd a Waxwing was s knocked over with 
a catapult at Melton. 

_Lessrer Sporrep Woopprcker.—A female of this species 
was found dead at Felbrigge, on or about Jan. 22nd. ; 

BraMBLinc.—'lhese birds were more humerous last winter 
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than they have been for some years. On Feb. 20th a flock of 
three hundred or so rose from a small beech plantation, where 
the ground had been swept under the trees, and where they fed 
on the fallen mast. I have very seldom seen them in our parish 
before. Some of them continued in the wood for several weeks.’ 

GRASSHOPPER WARBLER.— There is a small “broad,” called 

“ Sutton broad,” where this little bird is found. A nest taken in 
June was on the ground, or only just raised above it, in the marsh 
grass, cut by mowers as a rank sort of hay; it contained four 
eggs, and was composed externally of moss. Another nest, 
taken not far off, though on another water, contained four egos, 
and was composed externally and internally of moss, and was 
much more compact than is usually the case, I believe; but as these 
are the only nests I ever saw, I am not sure about that point. 
 GoLpEN May 20th a male Golden Oriole was 
singing beautifully, and was watched for some time by J. Nudd, 
at Hickling, a short distance from the “broad.” His accurate 
description of it left not the least doubt as to its species. 

Stock Dove.—This bird is not particularly common in 
North Norfolk; but during and just before the hard weather 
which prevailed last February some migratory flocks, which had 
evidently been driven south, made their appearance. Eleven 
were netted at Northrepps on Jan. 26th, and seventeen more. on 
Feb. lst; one was shot on the 5th; and another, with six Wood 
Pigeons, caught on the 15th. On the 22nd, forty-four Wood 
Pigeons and twelve Stock Doves were caught alive at Hempstead ; 
and on March 38rd, fifty Stock Doves, eleven Wood Pigeons, 
sixty-seven Rooks, and three Pheasants were all caught at the 
same time. ‘he ground was covered with snow, and they were 
evidently very hungry, owing to their inability to procure food. 

SnipE.—An odd rufous variety of the Common Snipe was 
shot at Cromer, about half a mile from the sea, on Feb. 1st, and — 
is now in the possession of the Rev. A.J. Richards, of Farlington, 
Hampshire. The rufous tinge was very strong, especially about 
the neck; and the pattern of the dorsal plumage was somewhat 
different from the normal type. Mr. Richards says it weighed 
five ounces, and was very sluggish; much more like a Jack Snipe 
than a common one. It approximated to the Sussex variety, 
described in ‘ The Zoologist’ (1884, p. 339), but was not so dark. 
It certainly } is not the S. russata of Gould. ne 
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Birrern.—On May o7th and again on the 30th the boom of 
the Bittern was heard at night on “Sutton broad.” After 
remaining a week or so it removed to another fen, where it was 
heard and seen several times. On Whit Tuesday it rose almost 
at the gamekeeper's feet. Happening to be there the next day, 
I searched the fen where he had seen it, with four men walking 


‘ina line, but could not flush it. There were reports that it had | 


a mate, but these apparently were without foundation. 


| SHELDUCK.—Two pairs of Shelducks are believed to have a 
nested this year at Blakeney ; at any rate, the young of one 1s 


nest, ten in number, were taken, and the purchaser of them was 
told of another nest. Sa 

‘Lirrtte Avux.—On: Jan. 15th a Little Auk was found in 
Cromer, by the edge of a amall stream which falls down the 


gangway. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN THE HIMALAYAS. 
By SuRGEON- GENERAL L. C. Stewart, F.Z.S. 


from p. 825.) 


Theog, Oct. 7th.—Of the Dipper, Cinclus Pallani: I saw three 
to-day, and shot one; the Mountain Parrakeet, Palwornis schistoceps, 
was observed in a large party flying across a ravine; JZypsipetes 


-psaroides, abundant and noisy; Sidia capistrata, a few. Observed 


small flocks of brownish birds, probably Buntings of some sort, 
on a bare hill-side, half-way, but could not get a shot. Wherever 
there was lofty forest, Woodpeckers were sure to make themselves 
known, and in more open parts, or bushes, some kind of 
Laughing Thrush. ‘The Himalayan Creeper, C. Hiumalayana, a 
Nuthatch, Sitta cinnamoventris, and the lovely little Dendrophila 
frontalis observed in suitable localities; and five kinds of Hill 
Titmouse, already referred to. Siva strigula once or twice seen. 
I knocked over a King Crow in order to satisfy myself as to the - 
species ; it was not, at all events, Dicrurus albirictus, and was, 


I presume, D. longicaudatus. D. cerulescens was the only other 
King Crow seen this trip, and it 1s rather rare above 4000 ft. 


I can confirm Col. Markham’s observation that in these 
mountains their south and east sides are never so thickly wooded 
as the north and west, which above 7000 ft. are usually pine-clad, 
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intermixed with yew, chestnut, and other forest trees. ‘The other 
aspects are prominently clad with oaks of several species, not very 
thick together, and with a grassy undergrowth. A knowledge of 


this peculiarity in the vegetation of these regions will undoubtedly | 


_ aid a person going in for sport, the different sround and feathered 
game pretty strictly confining themselves to one or other kind of 
cover. I found this when I went after Tahr, Serow and Musk 
Deer, &c.; and Monaul, Kalij, Cheere, and other Pheasants. 


From a turn of the road near the bungalow there is a mag- 


nificent panorama of snowy mountains to the north and west, and 
from a ridge a little farther on a beautiful contrasting view of the 
valleys below, with streams like threads of silver winding through 


them. Saw some Spine-tailed Swifts flying about a cliff far below 


the road, and some common Swallows, H. rustica, at more than 
one spot to-day. The most common species in these hills is 
H. daurica, whose retort-shaped clay nest is constantly found on 
the under surface of some slab of rock, or fixed to the roof of a 
cave, or even a building. I do not think this species breeds in 
the plains. Another Swallow which also builds a retort- -shaped 
~ nest is H. erythropygia, affixing the fabric to the concavity of some 
dome or archway by the score together; whereas H. dauwrica is a 
hermit in this respect, and nestles alone. | 

After half an hour’s rest I took a saunter with my gun. Ina 


considerable clearing above the small group of huts which does | 


duty as a bazaar, I was somewhat surprised to see a pair of 
Hoopoes, the Kuropean species, Upupa epops. I did not think 
they frequented so high an elevation. I saw lots of them at 
Koteghur, which, however, is only 5000 ft. The other species, 
U. nigripennis, I did not see, or if I did, I failed to distinguish it. 
Shot a beautiful hill Fox in the gloaming; and saw a large Owl, 


probably S. Newarense, glide out of a tree, but could not get a 


second glimpse of him. Capt. T. shot a pair of Flying Squirrels 
during his evening’s ramble, and gave them both to me in 
exchange for my Fox, a bargain he afterwards repented, as I got 
four more Foxes before my leave was up, and somehow we came 


across no more Flying Squirrels. A hill-man brought in some ~ 


Kalij Pheasants for sale, and was glad to get rid of them here in 
place of having to trudge on to Simla with them. He arrived in 
company with a party of a dozen paharees carrying loads of grain 
_ in kiltas, or long baskets strapped on their backs, and I noticed 
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that at least one-third of this party were suffering from goitre. 


I saw: several four-horned sheep tethered on the hill-side, and 


engaged to purchase one on my way back; which I did, and it 


lived with me for a year at Kussowhe, when it became mutton, 


and I have its horns to this day. We passed a miserable night, 
from the ravages of fleas, or something worse, and resolved to 


~ cut very short our sojourn at Theog Bungalow. 


Muttecana, Oct. 8th. — Started at peep of day for this place; | 
distance eleven miles; elevation 7700 feet. A fair road most of. 


_ the way, but rather narrow, with precipitous slopes on either side ; 


and of course not railed in, and with some of the curves and 


_. windings fit to give a nervous rider the jumps. We found break- 


fast being got ready in a lovely spot half-way, in a deep wooded 
ravine below the road, with a clear mountain-torrent dashing 


through it; the banks clothed with a variety of trees, many of 


them festooned with beautiful ferns, and clothed with brilliant 
mosses and hoary lichens. We resolved to spend most of the 
day here, and sent the servants on to the bungalow with instruc- 
tions to have dinner ready by six o’clock. Beating up the Khud 
I flushed some Wood Partridges, Arboricola torqueola, a pretty — 
Species whose acquaintance I had made in a former expedition. — 
I shot a brace; and T., who had taken the other side of the 

Khud, got a brace and a half, killing one of his birds in a tree. 
I have several times since got the Hill Partridge in the woods 
near the brewery, and in the botanical gardens at Mussoorie. 
We found them very good eating, but not so good, perhaps, as 
Chucores. ‘Two, if not three, closely-allied species are found in 
the Eastern Himalayas. | 

In course of the day I got three specimens of Coceothraustes 


acterioides, a pair of Megalaima virens, Pomatorhinus leucogaster, a 


beautiful Yellow-crested Woodpecker, Gecinus flavinucha, which is 
a scarce bird; Henicurus maculatus, Myiophorus Temmincki, both 
species of Water Redstart, Ruticilla fuliginosa and R. leucocephala; 
and saw a third, R. ceruleocephala, but did not want this species, 
whiclris common at Kussowhe. ‘The other Mountain Redstart, 
R. frontalis, oddly enough, we did not see, except at Koteghur; 
but the best acquisition of to-day was an example of the rare 


Tarsiger chryseus, a beautiful and remarkable bird of skulking 


Wren-like habits, generally found solitary or in pairs. I did not 
yet another during our expedition, and Capt. 'l’. knew it not; but 
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I had seen it in the Calcutta Museum. It is rare in the Western © 
Himalayas, but would seem to be less so towards Nepaul. | 

I was attracted by the sight of a number of Vultures and 
several Eagles soaring and circling over the ravine to our right. 
By the aid of my glass I made out a dead bullock (with a pack of 
something on its back, probably grain), which had fallen over the 
precipice. I recognised the Lammergeyer and the Great Brown 

Vulture busy at the carcass; the Eagles I could not decipher; 

most likely they were Aquila fulvescens, which is as fond of 
earrion as any Vulture; but they were too far down to tempt a 
shot, and, if shot, to retrieve them would have been no easy task. 
Capt. T. had shot, among other things of more or less value, a. 
beautiful female Hobby, F’, subbuteo, or its Himalayan relative, 
F’. severus, we could not determine which on the spot. I observed. 
in several spots small flocks of Siva strigula, Leiothria luteus, 
four at least kinds of Titmouse, Hypsipetes psaroides, Garrulax 
albogularis, both species of Hill Jay, the lovely Blue Magpie, 
P, erythorhynchus, Thrushes of sorts, and Green Woodpeckers, 
G. occipitalis and G. squamatus ; no other kinds, however. 

We cantered in the last three miles, and reached the Muttecana 
Bungalow with praiseworthy punctuality in time for a fairly 
earned dinner. We found a hill-man waiting for us, with some 
Pheasants for sale. He was on his way to Simla with them, like 
the man last night, but willingly let us have what we wanted. I 
bought some of the Kalj for the pot, and a single specimen of 
the Koklas Pheasant, Pucrasia macrolopha, a species I had never 
myself shot, although I possess some skins. The fellow had also 
a good Bear-skin, which I got for a couple of rupees; and some 
honey, and a big jar of Bear’s-grease, with which last article he 
failed to tempt us. 

Muttecana, Oct. 9th. a cold here this morning, the 
ground white with hoar frost; and the hill-people predict an _ 
early and severe winter, but then they always do that. I had a 
couple of hours’ ramble before breakfast, and got some rather 
good birds: Gecinus flavinucha, Carduelis caniceps, Accentor 
variegatus, Heterura sylvana, Merula boulboul, and Myiagra 
cerulea. Saw some Swifts, probably C. melba, flying about the 
face of a precipice with amazing speed, but had no chance of 
obtaining one. In the forenoon I toiled through a dense growth 
of underwood towards the top of a mountain above the bungalow. 
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Oosrao told me. we would possibly fall in with Monaul, as they | , 


_ were often found in the more open parts of this forest, but we 
_ were not lucky enough to come upon them to-day. | | 

In the afternoon I shot a Musk Deer, Moschus moschiferus, 
unfortunately a female. Both sexes being hornless, it is not easy 
to discriminate them at any distance. The creature was standing 
on a rocky knoll within twenty paces of me, and stared at me, 
unconscious of danger. , She fell dead to a charge of. No. 5 shot, 
and was a welcome addition to our larder, the flesh being tender 
and well-flavoured. I need not say the valuable musk- -pod is 


only possessed by the male; it fetches about sixteen rupees in | 


the market when unadulterated, but it is often tampered with and 
mixed with all sorts of impurities. I shot another Musk Deer a 


few days after wards, again unluckily a doe; and Capt. T.’s shikaree 


. killed a male on our return journey. The Musk Deer affects open 
woods and the margin of the forests, and is said to. make a form 
for itself like our Hare, roaming from thence but little during the 
day, but coming into the open glades morning and evening, 
bounding away when disturbed with a curious whistle, but is not a 
shy animal when compared with other ground-game. Who knows 
the use of the long curved tusks? ‘To dig up the roots on which 
it delights to feed? Yes; but why, then, does not the female 
possess these implements? Better to have no explanation at all 
than guess at a wrong one, methinks. 

During the day I got a pair of the rare Picus hyperythrus, 
already noticed; Garrulax variegatus, Sibia capistrata, Oreocincla 
dauma, Larvivora cyana, Nemura rufilata (male and female), 
Ixulus flavicollis, Columba Hodgsoni, and a pair of Blue Magpies. 
Saw several small parties of the Himalayan Siskin, C. spinoides, 
and.on my way home got a pair of Accentor atrogularis on a bare 
rock close to the house. ‘I’. had added nothing of special interest 
to his collection. He took a different beat to mine for the day, 
and had only some common birds and a fine Crested Eagle, 


Spizactus nipalensis? Hehad picked up some Porcupine-quills, 


and tried to obtain the owner by digging down upon what the 


Paharries said was the beast’s burrow, and then endeavouring © 


to smoke him out; but he gave it-up after an hour's toil. The 
hill-men say the Porcupine, Hystriz leucura, is very destructive 
to their potato-crops. It is common on the lower ranges, and 
Mr. P., the German missionary at Koteghur, gave me a couple of 


/ 
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flat skins a few days afterwards, which he had killed in his own 
garden; but it 1s not usually found above 5000 feet. . 

Sitting in the verandah, in the bright moonlight after dinner, 
enjoying the last cheroot of the day, I spied a Fox stealthily 
approaching the cook-room, between the stable and the bungalow. 
I sat motionless for a minute or two, watching him, and soon saw 
a second Fox join him. I stepped backwards into the room, 
loaded my gun with No. 5 shot, and went round by the back of 
the house. I got into the shade behind a pillar, and made out: 
the pair busy at some delicacy they had found near the cook- 
house. I was within five and twenty paces, and was lucky enough 
to knock them both over, right and left. They were beautiful 
specimens, in perfect condition; and with remarkably fine brushes. , 
Vulpes montana is a very handsome animal, its coat of a richer 
and somewhat paler hue than our Fox, but otherwise very near 
to 1h. It is common in the N.W. Himalayas, and I got many 
specimens at Landour, where 1 once was witness to a curious 
scene wherein it figured. One bright moonlight night I was just 
going to bed, when my attendant said, ‘‘ Cherisher of the poor, 
there is great sport going on outside; come and see.’ He led me 
to the railing which separated the terrace on which my cottage 
stood from a bit of kitchen garden on another terrace, some 
twenty feet beneath. ‘This patch was then partly under green 
peas, half a dozen rows, duly stuck. One of my pets at this time 
was a young but full-grown Ghoral, a pretty and perfectly tame 
creature, that used to roam about the place all day, and was 

‘driven into a loose box in my stable at night. My servant. 
' missing it on this occasion, when wanting to put it to bed, had by 
chance looked over the railing, and there came upon what he now 
invited me to witness, which was this: the little Ghoral and a 
big Mountain Fox having a game of romps in the moonlight! 
They chased each other up and down the paths and between the 
pea-rows, tumbling and jumping about in all directions, the Fox 
now and then lying down and the Antelope making at him, 
butting or poking at him with his sharp little horns, after which 
the chase would recommence, the pursuer and pursued changing 
places in turns. This little game went on for half an hour, and 
might have lasted all night ; and there was not, so far as I could 
see, any attempt at rougher play on either side; but as 1 was 
somewhat apprehensive that a tragedy might be enacted, I pelied 
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the Fox away, for I had not the heart to shoot him, and called 
the Ghoral to me. The little beast always came to my whistle, 
and used to follow me about the house. Much I regretted its 
untimely end a few months later, which was caused by the kick — 
of an ill-conditioned brute of a horse I had, and which I had just 
mounted at my door. In an evil moment my pet approached its 
heels, the brute lashed out, and that was the end of my Ghoral, 
This Antelope has a wide distribution, and is found all along the 
Himalayas; but does not reach the loftier ranges, being confined 

~ to the lower slopes of from 5000 to 8000 feet. I have shot it in 
the Tyne range beyond Landour, but it is becoming scarce within 
hail of the hill stations, the same being much poached. It is 
usual to find them in small parties on broken rough ground or 
srassy slopes near or even in the forest. I have always used a 
few beaters when in search of them, and with fair success; but 
they are generally stalked, and I killed three in this expedition. 
A famous Shikaree once told me they would in most cases respond 
to a loud whistle by stopping and turning round to ascertain the 
eause. I have tried this dodge, but invariably found the result 
to be the very reverse. The Ghoral is generally called the 
Himalayan Chamois. In general appearance it bears a consider- 
able resemblance to the European animal, but its horns are 
merely curved backwards, never in the least degree hooked. The 
Gardens of the Zoological Society just now (1885) possess a fine 
example of this interesting species, the first, I believe, ever 
brought alive to Europe; and there was recently in the same 
collection a specimen of its Japanese cousin, N. crispus, a very 
rare animal. | 
Muttecana, Oct. 10th.—Started at dawn, with T. and Oosrao, 


for the Monaul ground, a good climb, through magnificent forest ; 


at first oak, chestnut, rhododendron, chere pine, &c., and higher 
up deodars. I considered myself well rewarded for the day by 
bagging a couple of noble cocks and a hen. I was not much 
surprised that I missed several fair chances; but two of them 
were long shots, and I was resolved not to throw away a chance. 
I employed some beaters at first to drive them down towards us, 
and wish I had not, for several of the birds got up far out of 
shot; so I sent the men away, and we had better luck by 
advancing cautiously, I’. and I firing as they rose and swept past 
us down hill. I had never before seen a Monaul, Lophophorus 
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Impeyanus, in his native haunts, and it is a sight worth 
remembering. T. was less fortunate on this occasion, only 
bagging one hen. Oosrao declared they would not return till 
evening, so we descended after doing justice to the breakfast we 


had brought with us. On reaching the bungalow I set to work at. 


once to skin the Monauls, as Gomez was busy with the birds 
obtained yesterday, and the carcasses made a goodly stew, added 


to a foundation of Musk Deer venison and potatoes. I am told 


that this noble bird comes close to the hill-village in very severe 


. weather, and the Paharries secure numbers of them in the snow. 


They are most common on the south and east aspects of the hills. 
where the vegetation is less dense than on the north and west 
| slopes. Oosrao tells me they ‘do not eat grain, like other 

Pheasants, but dig up roots and bulbs, for which their strong, 
hooked bill is well adapted. They love acorns, too, and many 
- mountain fruits and berries. They have the credit of — poly- 
gamous, and they often roost on trees. 

After carefully skinning my spoils of the morning, I took my 
~ gun and pottered about till dinner-time. I got a couple more of 
Accentor variegatus, by far the most common of its kind in these 
parts; a Wall Creeper, on a crag behind the stable; and a Pigmy 


Owl, Athene Brodiei, the smallest (I think) of Indian Owls. A. 


number of Bats were flying about, and I knocked over two species, 
‘both of which were quite new to me, and proved to be Lhinolophus 
— tragatus and a Scotophilus of some sort. 

Our dinner was concluded, when up the hill trudged two 
officers of H.M.’s 10th Regiment, who had been shooting big 
game in the interior, and had penetrated into Spiti. They had 
made a good bag, comprising Ovis ammon, Ibex, and Burrhel, 
besides T’ahr and Serow, and what seemed to be prized as much 
as any of their trophies, a beautiful Snow Leopard, Felis uncia, 
which Capt. J. had shot at 12,000 feet, and was the first skin of 
this rare animal I ever saw. We made these travellers very 
welcome to the best fare we could produce, including the afore- 


mentioned game stew and some tinned provisions, to which they > 


had long been strangers, washed down with sundry “horns of 
ale”; and Isat up a good while listening to a recital of some 


very interesting details of travel and sport. At parting next 


morning one of them presented me with a good Snow Bear’s skin, 
and the other with heads of the Tahr and of the Serow, which 
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they undertook to leave for me at Kussowlie on their journey to 


the plains, where they were due for duty a few days later. ‘They 


stayed a couple of days with some of their old friends of my 
regiment en route, and in addition to the above-named valued gifts 
Capt. J. most kindly left for me a good pair of Ibex horns and a 


couple of Marmot skins out of a lot he told me he had purchased 
from some wandering Tartars. I need not say how fired my 


imagination was by these hunters’ descriptions of travel and — 
sport, and how I longed for a share of the like; but in these days 
it was difficult, almost impossible, for a medical officer to get 
“long leave” in India, and I had never obtained more than a 
month or six weeks at a time. I once made a start for the - 


interior on three months’ leave, but was recalled before I had 


gohe six marches, on account of cholera’ breaking out in the 
station where my regiment was. 

Muttecana, Oct. 11th. — Tried for Monaul again, starting for 
yesterday's ground at dawn, ordering breakfast to follow. Heard 
Monaul calling or rather whistling all around, and looked out for 
a good time with them; but I was in bad luck, and only bagged > 
one bird,.a fine cock, losing another hard hit. TT. gota brace, | 
and that was all we did. Oosrao begged for my gun for the rest. 
of the day (he had only one old single-barrel of his own), and put. 
us both to shame by bringing in at nightfall five beautiful Monauls, 
three cocks and two hens, all of which were prepared next day. 


'T. tried a distant part of the forest in the afternoon, but could 


not get within shot of them, although he said he saw them 
dashing down the hill on all sides of him. I shot a Ghoral on 
the way home, and wounded and afterwards bagged a second, 
which was very good shikur, as I was not looking out for them. 
I fired at no small bird to-day, and took no small shot out with 
me. I saw what I believe was a Golden EKagle perched on a lofty 
crag, and tried, but in vain, to circumvent him; and the only bird 
I secured was a handsome Honey Buzzard, Pernis cristata, with 
half-grown crest. I got a second at Koteghur, and only two or 
three ever afterwards. ‘I’. had ridden back a short way on the 
Theog Road, having had tidings of a Bear, but saw no signs of 


him. He brought in, however, a brace of Kalij Pheasants and a — 


brace of Wood Partridges, and had a shot at a Ghoral, but 
missed. We went to bed early, resolved to have another shy at 
Monaul on the morrow. | | 
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Nakunda, Oct. 12th. — A lot of hill-porters and two or three 
officers’ servants made their appearance in course of the night, and 
said their masters would arrive to breakfast; so we thought it as well 
to vacate our quarters at Muttecana, and make for the next stage, 
as a fellow is only entitled to occupy a bungalow for twenty-four 
hours should the accommodation be required for other travellers ; 
So we sent our servants and traps with the ponies on to Nakunda by 
road, eleven miles, and started about 7 a.m. to walk over the hills © 
to the same destination, under the guidance of Oosrao, who knew 
every inch of the way. The path led us for four or five miles 
through beautiful woods, a little to the right of our last two days’ 
shooting ground, and as we were bent on higher game we did not 
fire a shot till we reached the spot where we found the attendants . 
~ we had sent on a little ahead were boiling the kettle for break- 
fast. En route I spied a couple of the Himalayan Pine Marten, 
Martes jflavigula, playing about some prostrate deodar trees, and — 
was sorely tempted to fire at them, but refrained. After a hurried 
— repast and a leisurely cheroot, we struck a foot-path more to our 
right, and soon came upon what appeared to be very promising 
ground for Monaul. We beat about the piace for some time, and 
were giving it up, when up rose a magnificent cock, then another, 
and another, which dashed downward, displaying the large white 
_ patch of white over the chestnut tail. I stopped one with a green 
cartridge, and Capt. ‘I’. bagged a brace soon afterwards, cock and 
hen. Slowly advancing, and without seeing more of them, we 
came on deodars, and walked a couple of miles through a mag- 
 nificent forest. The trees were colossal, some at least twenty feet 
in girth a man’s height from the ground. We reached the crest 
of a ridge, beyond the forest, a savagely grand scene—gaping 
chasms, huge dislocated rocks, the vegetation consisting mainly 
of stunted juniper-bushes, and hard slippery grass underneath. 
On the far side of the ridge we re-entered the region of pines, 
and trudged along slowly without seeing any game, the only sound 
to break the silence of the forest being the harsh cry of the 
Nutcracker and the occasional rattling note of the Green Wood- 
pecker. 
At a clearing in the wed we came on a party of charcoal: _ 
‘burners busy at their occupation ;_ they called to Oosrao that they 
lad just seen a Serow cross a bit of open ground to our left. I 

had brought my friend Major L.’s rifle with me that morning, on 
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the chance of finding big game. Capt. T. was similarly armed, 
and I gave Oosrao my gun loaded with cartridge. We speedily 
- improvised a beat, sending the men round in hopes of a successful 
drive towards the spots where we had taken up our position. 
Ten minutes elapsed, when out rushed a huge Wild Cat, which, 
to my dismay. T. fired at, thereby, as I apprehended, stopping 
our chance c nything better for the time; but luck was in my 
favour, as a .ew minutes afterwards a strange-looking animal, 
trotted out of the wood close to me, turning his head from side to 
side, and looking round. It was a shot I could hardly miss, and 
I sent a bullet through his shoulder. He dropped on his knees, 
but recovering, staggered on a few paces, tried to scramble over 
a rock, and fell back dead. He was a fine full-grown Serow,, 
with shaggy rough coat a good deal worn, and torn by thorns and 
burs. My bullet had severed the main artery, close to the heart; 
a lucky shot, for I am told the Serow is extraordinarily hard to 
kill, and is pretty sure to get away unless hard hit in a vital part. 
This was the first Serow I ever saw alive, aud I never shot © 
another. I was well pleased with my morning’s performance, and — 
the charcoal-burners were liberally rewarded. We found the 
Serow not particularly good eating,—coarse ‘and dry,—and not 
worth roasting; but it made good soup, and a praiseworthy 
addition to a game pot-a-feu. The Serow, Nemorhedus bubalinus, 
is a scarce animal, of solitary habits, and has the reputation of 
being fierce, standing at bay when wounded and inflicting severe 
wounds with his strong curved horns, which are like those of the 
Ghoral on a large scale. The horns of this specimen, which are 
still in my possession, measure eleven inches over the curve, are 
black, and imperfectly ringed for about half their length, with the 
points pretty sharp and polished. The beast is found in thick 
covert bordering on the forests, and also loves rocky hill- sides, 
thinly wooded, and seldom comes into the open. 

As we had a long way to go to reach Nakunda, we walked 
briskly on, and did not care to fire at anything feathered. Capt. 'T. 
shot a Musk Deer, luckily a male, with long canine tusks, and a 
good pod. I was stupid enough to miss another which was — 
looking at me thirty paces off. I had only a few minutes before — 
resumed the rifle, and given up my gun to the Shikaree. I must— 
have done better with a green cartridge, I flattered myself. 
Rather oddly, a second Wild Cat was seen on our way down the 
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mountain, and I had the glory of bagging him, a very fine old tom 
of Felis chaus, with teeth a good deal worn down. Oosrao said. 
he knew this wild beast ate a Monaul every day, and I have no — 
doubt he did, if he caught one. I never saw this species before 
or since at so high an elevation. It ranges all over India; and I 
once shot one on the banks of the Indus devouring a good-sized | 
~ Rehoo fish, which I fancy it must have captured, as there were no 
fishermen about. This happened to be the only species of the 
feline race I shot during the expedition. 

We reached the Nakunda staging bungalow at dusk, after a 
good tramp of fifteen miles. We were a little fagged, and not a 
little ready for dinner. We found—worse luck—the bungalow full. 
Half a dozen officers en route from the interior to rejoin their 
regiments on the plains occupied all the limited accommodation — 
the three rooms afforded, and it was too cold to sleep in the 
verandahs. Another, a supplementary bungalow, a couple of 
hundred yards off, was also fuliy tenanted, but after dinner I got 
a shake-down in an outhouse, and of course I had my own bedding. 
I found that one of the sportsmen was an old friend, W., of the 
Artillery ; but we had not met for some years, and had much to 
hear and to tell. He had been into Kooloo vid Kangra, but had 
poor sport, having only bagged a few Burrhel and Tahr, and a 
couple of Musk Deer; but he showed me some skins, the first I 
saw out of a museum, of the Snow Pheasant, T'etraogallus, and 
kindly presented me with a pair when he found I was at my old 
employment of bird-collecting. He advised me to open out and | 
re-poison them, as he had almost run out of preservative material, 
so I delegated the skins to Mr. Gomez, who made a very good job 
of them. One of the officers had a magnificent Thibetan mastiff 
with him, red in colour, and most savage (I was told) in temper, 
so I gave him a wide berth. 

It seemed to be rather a noisy party in the ee and I 
was, on the whole, glad there was not sleeping accommodation for 
me, as I would have got little rest; as it was, being pretty tired, 
I was soon asleep, and never stirred till the morning cup of tea 
was brought; and as I had little in the toilet way to perform, I 
was soon afoot to see the sun rise behind a wall of snowy moun- 
tains, a scene of surpassing grandeur, the rosy tints imparted to 
the peaks and the change to cold grey as they fell into shade 
contributing beauty to a panorama such as I had never before 
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seen the lke of. Nakunda bungalow is most picturesquely 
‘situated in the forest, at the foot of Huttoo, a mountain of 
10,500 feet elevation; the wood is chiefly deodar, and these giant 
pines are here to be found at their best; few have fallen to the 
axe, but some have to natural causes, and here and there a 
colossus is stretched to rise no more. I wandered about for a 
while, every few yards bringing me to a fresh peep of beauty and 
grandeur—magnificent deodar forest all round, with stupendous 
crags and precipices, and all so still; not a sound but the cracking | 
of a branch under my feet as I walked along or the notes of some 
bird few and far between. I saw the Nutcracker and some large 
Pigeons,—that was all of animal life; and I shot nothing before 
breakfast. On emerging from a clearing in the forest I found 
myself close to the road again, which zigzagged down to a small 
bazaar, which I lost no time in exploring. There was scarcely a ~ 
soul astir as yet; but I made myself heard at some of the huts, — 
and found that I could here obtain all I wanted in the way of 
supplies, coarse flour for the servants and gram for the ponies, 
potatoes of the finest quality in abundance, and goats’ milk, &e. 
The purveyor at the bungalow had told me that all supplies for 
us would have to come from Koteghur, wherein he lied. I pur- 
chased what we wanted, and on reaching the bungalow found my 
Kitmutghar wrangling with a Pahairee for mutton. I bought a 
very good sheep for a rupee and a half (three shillings), and though 
it was rather lean, it was found pretty tender and well-flavoured. 
~ Most of the travellers had started, and all had cleared out by 
~ noon; so we had the bungalow to ourselves, and I told my people 
we would stop here for three days. I had a good many birds to 
overhaul, and a few to skin. Gomez begged hard for a holiday, 
so I took his work for the day, and sent him out with my gun, 
accompanied by Oosrao. They returned in the evening with some 
Pigeons, Columba Hodgsoni, and, besides a few common birds, 
what delighted me was a noble Golden Eagle, A. chrysaétus, an 
adult female in perfect plumage, shot by Oosrao. ‘This specimen 
-Isent to Blyth, and saw very well set up in the Asiatic Society's: 
Museum years afterwards. I arranged my skins and packed a_ 
couple of cases full, to be left here till our return from Koteghur, 
and then strolled out with my gun. I got nothing worth men- 
tioning, except a single Spine-tailed Swift, of which I came ona 
small paity hawking about some crags not far from home. I _ 
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blazed away five times, with this result. I got several more before 
leaving Nakunda, however. I took a very deliberate pot shot at 
a hawk of some kind perched on a deodar. I did not know what — 
it was, as the setting sun’s rays imparted to it a curious pale hue. 
It was a very long shot, but the bird dropped dead, and proved, 
somewhat to my disappointment, to be a common Kestrel ! 
Capt. T. went back some miles of our yesterday's tramp in 
- search of Monaul, but saw not a feather.. He had bad luck: 
came on Cheer Pheasants and a small family party of Ghoral, 
but bagged nothing all day, except a Pine Marten; so he was not — 
in the best of tempers till after the soothing influence of dinner 
and sundry cheroots. I went to my couch early, as I was bound 
for the top of Huttoo to see the sun rise in the morning. 
| Nakunda, Oct. 13th.—Off at 4 a.m., with a bit of waning moon 
~ to lighten the way, intensely cold, and a keen wind enough to cut 
a man in two. I did not, however, reach the top of Huttoo to-day. — 
Oosrao told me that the forests all around were inhabited by nearly — 
every kind of game known in the hills, so I went in for a day of it. 
He had started a couple of hours in advance of me, mistaking 
_ my instructions, but I found him waiting for me beyond the first | 
ridge. He had shot a Monaul, and seen a Serow and some | 
Ghoral on his way up by another path. I traversed the forest for 
a couple of hours in vain, and came back to where he had joined © 
me to a hasty breakfast, after which we explored several clearings - 
and got to a second ridge. I heard Monaul calling all about, 
but none gave us a chance. Suddenly Oosrao, who was a little - 
to the left, stooped and directed my attention to a speck, as it 
appeared to me, among some bare rocks right in front of me. I 
could not make out at first what he pointed at, but, on fixing the 
object with my glasses, soon made out a beast of some sort, which 
I at first took for a black sheep. My man said, ‘‘ Jahr, Sahib, 
Tahr,” and after a steady gaze I found such it was; but a hundred — 
and fifty yards off, and difficult to stalk. Just when we did not — 
want them, a pair of Monauls sprang from the juniper thicket 
close in front of us, offering tempting shots, and dashed straight 
on towards the Tahr, which had been lying down. He got uneasy, 
and started to his feet. I lay down flat behind a rock, whence, 
cautiously peeping, I saw that after a few minutes of scrutiny he 
had laid down again. He was soon joined by another, which 
~ came towards him cropping the short grass as he advanced, and 
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then stood motionless, right between us and the recumbent one. 
He was a much smaller beast, with insignificant horns, and a 
scanty ruff; whereas the other, as we could well make out with 
_ the glass, was full-grown, with good horns, and fine shaggy mane © 
and ruff. Cautiously peeping out by the side of our sheltering 
boulder, after a quarter of an hour’s suspense, I found the big one 
still lying down, and the other still browsing unsuspiciously and 
on his knees to it; but they were in an unfavourable position for 
a shot, at least the big one was; so after a brief whispered con- 
sultation I sent Oosrao round, as he swore he could circumvent 
them and drive them towards my position. After an anxious 
delay of what seemed an hour, but was in reality only twenty | 
minutes, the big one, evidently suspecting something, got up and | 
looked all round, but, seeing no danger, lay down again, after 
scratching his flank with his horns. Again he rose, and was 
joined by his companion ; and they both began, to my dismay, to 
walk away from me, and towards the direction where I expected 
Oosrao ought to be. They changed their minds, however, and 
trotted. back, the big one leading. I heard a whistle, and they 
stopped short; another louder whistle from Oosrao, and they 
came right towards me for fifty yards, when the small one diverged 
- among some rocks, the other stood for a second or two stock-still, © 
as if halted by word of command. JI took a steady aim, and on — 
pulling the trigger was glad to see him down on his knees and 
head, and half tumble over. \ He recovered, and was beginning to 
make off down the hill, when Oosrao showed himself; and he 
turned towards me, swaying about and staggering, finally dis- 
appearing behind a crag. I saw he was badly wounded, and I 
soon found good proof thereof by evidence of frothy blood. How 
I longed for a dog at that moment; but Oosrao assured me he © 
would retrieve him, and was as good as his word, following him | 
up by the blood-spots and finding him moribund under a rock a 
couple of hundred paces from where he had been shot. He was 
soon despatched, and by our united efforts was conveyed to a con- 
Spicuous spot, where we tied a bit of my follower’s pugree to the 
end of a stick, flagwise, and sent four Coolies for him in the 
evening. This was the best Tahr I had ever shot—fat and in 
good condition, with thick broad horns (now on a shield above 
my head as I write), and very fine mane and ruff. Oosrao told 
me he could always tell a T'ahr’s age by the rings on his horns; if 
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so, this specimen was ten years’ old. The Tahr, Capra Jemaica, | 
is net with throughout the lesser ranges up to the snow. The few 


-T have had the luck to kill have been on the confines of forest, in 


difficult stalking-ground, and they are very wary and shy. 


Capt. T. had been exploring some crags on the north side of © 


the mountain, and brought in a couple of Choughs, Fragilus 
graculus, which he found in abundance, but hard to get at, from 


the precipitous nature of the ground. This bird, which has been 


thought by some ornithologists to be distinct from the European 
species and named F’. Himalayanus, is very common in the interior 
at high elevations. Of the other species, Pyrrhocorax alpinus, 
the Yellow-billed Chough, we procured no examples, although it 
ought to have been observed. T. got no game of any sort, and 
only brought in, besides the Choughs, some Grosbeaks and an 
assortment of the more common birds usually met with in pine- 


~ 


woods. He reports having seen Ghoral, but did not get a shot 


at them. 


Nakunda, Oct. 4th. —Got to the top of Huttoo this morning, 
but not to see the sun rise, being late in starting. Bitterly cold, 


but the ascent not so hard as we had anticipated. We got toa 


sheltered nook to kindle a fire and boil the kettle, and were well 
repaid for our toil by the magnificence of the mountain pauorama 
all around us, far and near; but we did not come entirely to con- 


template scenery. I had been enquiring from Oosrao and others - 


about the little so-called “Mouse Hare,” Lagomys Roylei, and 
was assured it was to be found on Huttoo. The information was 
verified, and we got five specimens to- -day ; and my Shikaree 
brought me three others on the morrow. Of all snap shots, in 
my experience this is the most difficult. They disappear almost 
as the trigger is pulled, and we spent almost the entire day 
procuring those five specimens, as after a shot not one would re- 
appear under half an hour or more. I considered myself lucky 

in nailing a couple out of six shots. Capt. T. proved himself a 
~ better snap-shot, and killed three out of five fired at. This little 
animal, which is (badly) figured in Royle’s ‘Botany &c., of the 
~ Himalayas,” is not, I believe, found under 10,000 feet, and lives 
in small communities, among rocks and stones, passing through 

a long winter sleep, like the Mar mots, and burrowing far and deen 
inthe earth. I tried to get down to their chambers to-day, but 
we had stupidly brought with us no suitable implements for the 
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purpose. ‘The stomachs of all we opened contained what seemed 
to be finely-masticated roots, probably of a species of Artemisia, 
which grows all over the place. The fur of this ‘creature is 
beautifully soft and silky. We saw no game of any kind to-day, 
although we tried for Monaul all the afternoon. I saw a very 
large Eagle questing the side of a hill, and believe it could only 
have been A. chrysaétus. Oosrao pointed out the eyrie of a 
-Lammergeyer in a perfectly inaccessible position half-way down 
a stupendous crag, and told me he knew the same birds had 
resorted to it.for the last five or six years. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE VERTEBRATE ANIMALS OF 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


By Monracu BRowNE, F.Z.S. 
Curator, Town Museum, Leicester. 


from p. 331.) 


Or der —Family LaRID&. 


Sterna macrura, Naum. Arctic Tern.—An accidental visitant, 
chiefly in spring. In 1842 it was unusually abundant between 
the 7th and 10th of May, the streams and pools of the county 


_ being visited by small flocks. I procured an adult male from 


Saddington Reservoir, on May 25th, 1886. 

— Sterna fluviatilis, Naum. Common Tern.—Of accidental 
occurrence on spring and autumn migration. Has been found 
at Groby Pool, Coleorton, Lowesby, and Aylestone, as well as on 
the River Soar, close to the town of Leicester, immediately below 
the castle. A specimen is recorded, in the MS. Donation Book, 
as having been shot at Leicester, November 13th, 1858. Mr. 
Ingram writes that “the Common Tern visits the Belvoir Lake 
oceasionally, generally after strong easterly gales.” 

Sterna dougalli, Montagu. NRoseate Tern.—I msert this rare 
species on the authority of Harley, who states that one was shot 
on Groby Pool in tlie summer of 1836, and was examined by him 
shortly after its capture. He especially refers to its bright 

Hydrochelidon nigra (Linn.). Black Tern.—Of accidental 
occurrence on spring migration. Has been found at Groby Pool, 
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Coleorton, and Saddington Reservoir. A Black Tern was chot 
_ by Mr. W. A. Heap, of Melton Mowbray, on Aug. 4th, 1884, as 
it was flying about a ballast-hole, filled with water, about two 


acres in extent, close to Melton. Mr. Edward Bidwell informed 


‘me that he bought a specimen in Leicester, which was said to 
have been killed in the Abbey Meadow. I purchased for the 
museum two adult specimens, which were shot near Belgrave on. 
the 24th April, 1886, out of a flock of over forty. Mr. G. H.. 
Finch, M.P., reports a pair of this species killed at Burley 
Ponds, Oakham, Rutland, in April, 1886; and Mr. R. Tryon 
reports another, also shot at Oakham, about the same time. 

Rissa tridactyla (Linn.). Kittiwake.—Of accidental occur- 
rence in spring and autumn. Has been met with on the Soar, 
on Groby Pool, at Ashlands, Upton, and Saddington Reservoir. 
One shot at the last-named place on Oct. 15th, 1881, 1s now in 
the Leicester Museum. Another was shot at Gumley, Jan. 3rd 
1880. A mounted specimen, in the town Museum, was found 
dead at Evington; another, purchased for the Museum, was also 
found dead, in the Abbey Meadow, on Feb. 7th, 1881. 

Larus fuscus, Linn. Lesser Black-backed Gull.—An acci- 
dental visitor of rare occurrence. The late Rev. Arthur Evans 
recorded, in his notes, the occurrence of a specimen on Groby 
Pool in 1850. In the autumn of 1880 I saw an adult specimen 
from Bradgate. The Leicester Museum also possesses an 
immature specimen, shot at Melton in 1881. 

Larus canus, Linn. Common Gull.—Of accidental occur- 
rence, especially after stormy weather on the east coast. The 
Rev. Churchill Babington, in the Appendix to Potter’s ‘ History 
of Charnwood Forest,’ says,—“ Often seen and shot; flocks of | 
Gulls, probably Z. rissa, as well as this, frequently fly over 
Thringstone after violent storms. None, except the Common 

Gull, have fallen into my hands.” 
Larus ridibundus, Linn. Black-headed Gull. —An accidental 
straggler. Formerly not uncommon about Ashby Wolds. A 
pair, in winter plumage, shot at Belgrave, Nov. 8rd, 1881, are 
now in the Leicester Museum. An immature bird, in the 
possession of Mr. T. Stevenson, of Kibworth, was shot some 
years ago at Thornton Reservoir. 

Larus minutus, Pallas. Little Gull.—A very rare straggler 
from the coast. Elkington states that some sixteen or seventeen 
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years ago a specimen was shot between Old Belgrave Locks and 
““Tady Bridge,” and was sold by him to “Old Mansfield, i 
Birmingham eye-maker, since deceased. 

Stercorarius catarrhactes (Linn.). Common Skua. 
this species is mentioned in Potter’s ‘History of Charnwood 
- Forest’ as having been taken at Wymeswold, I should imagine 
that S. pomatorhinus was probably the species procured ; 
especially as — mistook one e for the other, and ee | 
corrected his error. 

Stercorarius (Temm.). Pomatorhine Skua.—A 
rare and uncertain straggler from the coast. One shot near 
Leicester, in Nov., 1846, being merely wounded, was kept some | 
time in a state of captivity. Another, an immature bird, killed | 
near Hinckley in the autumn of 1879, and secured for the 
collection of Mr. R. W. Chase, of Birmingham, has since been 
presented by that gentleman to the Leicester Museum, which 
also contains an immature specimen shot at Somerby, in Nov., 
1881, almost identical in plumage with that last mentioned. 

Stercorarius crepidatus (Gmelin). Richardson’s Skua.—A 
rare straggler from the coast. In the autumn of 1880 I saw, in 
- the possession of a man named Donnell, a nearly adult specimen, 
said to have been shot at Enderby. 


Order Tusrnares.—Family 


Procellaria pelagica, Linn. Storm Petrel.—A rare a. 
accidental straggler from the coast. Harley has noted one shot — 
close to the town of Leicester, on the River Soar, a few yards 
below the West Bridge. Mr. Macaulay states (Mid. Nat., 1882, 
p- 80) that in 1862 another was found dead at Gumley, and is in 
the possession of Rev. A. Matthews. The late Mr. Widdowson | 
wrote, “Several have been picked up dead near Melton”; and 
Mr. G. H. Nevinson has one that was en | in Dover Street, 
Leicester, about three years ago. ~ 

Procellaria leucorrhoa, Vieill. Leech! s Petrel.—A very rare 
straggler from the coast. Harley states that one, collected by 
the Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, was obtained in 
the county, but the precise locality is unknown. Dr. Kennedy 
informed the author of the ‘ History of Charnwood Forest’ that 
one, found in Gopsall Park, was in the possession of Earl Howe. 

Pufinus anglorum (‘Temm.). Manx Shearwater.—A rare 
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straggler; sometimes driven inland by gales on the coast. 
According to Harley, one was captured in a turnip field, near the | 
River Soar, at Cossington. Mr. Macaulay states (Mid. Nat., 
1882, p. 80) that in November, 1867, one, picked up nearly dead 
at Gumley, is in the collection of Rev. A. Matthews; and another 
was found dead at Billesdon in 1879. A fourth was caught alive 
at Nether Broughton, on Sept. 2nd, 1879; a fifth was found in a 
pigstye some seven or eight years ago; a sixth was caught by a 
retriever in a hedge at Billesdon, Coplow, in Dec., 1880; and 
Mr. Potter, of Billesdon, reports that in 1877 a specimen was > 
killed by Mr. T. Tomblin, of the Coplow Farm. : 


Order PyaoropEs.—Family 
Colymbus glacialis, Linn. Great Northern Diver.—The only _ 
authority I have for including this species in the present list 1s a 
_ statement by the late Mr. Widdowson, that it “has been killed | 
here in immature plumage”; but as both of the following 
‘species, especially C. septentrionalis, so often do duty for this 
much rarer bird, I am inclined to think it “ not proven.” — 
Colymbus arcticus, Linn. Black-throated Diver.—A rare 
straggler from the coast, and seldom found inland in mature 
plumage. According to the Rev. Thomas Gisborne, a specimen 
was met with at Donington Park. Upon this Harley remarks 
that “a second is reported to have been killed at. Mountsorrel in 
1850.” More recently it was met with, on Jan. 4th, 1854, when 
he examined a male in mature plumage; its weight was 4 Ibs. 
7 oz. Another, a female (in the plumage of the Lesser Imber of 
Bewick), was shot in the Abbey Meadow on the same day, 
probably driven inland by the gale which prevailed on Jan. 4th, 
and the severity of the north-east wind, which brought a 
hurricane of snow. The MS. Donation Book, Leicester Town © 
Museum, contains an entry under date Jan. 4th, 1854, to the 
effect that an immature male was shot at a mill near the 
Abbey Meadow; and another, also immature (sex not stated, 
and presented by Mr. N. C. Stone), shot at Aylestone, Jan. 10th, 
1854. Macaulay states (Mid. Nat., 1882, p. 72) that “one was 
shot on Saddington Reservoir in Feb., 1874.” | 
Colymbus septentrionalis, Linn. Red-throated Diver.—A 
straggler inland, chiefly in winter, and nearly always in 
immature plumage. According to the Rev. Churchill Babington, 
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one was killed at Groby, by the keeper of the Earl of Stamford, 
in immature plumage. Harley says, ‘‘ Captured during: the 
storm, which prevailed on the 4th Jan., 1854, in several parts of | 
the county; but in no instance, I believe, in its perfect state of 
plumage. It has been frequently met with on the Soar, about 
Loughborough, and also on the Trent. It has lkewise been 
shot on the Wreake; and on such pools as those of Groby, 
Saddington, and Dishley.” In Oct., 1885, at Carlton Curheu 
Hall, I saw an immature specimen contained in a case, on the 
back of which was written, “From Saddington Reservoir, Dee. 
16th, 1840, shot by Mr. Hayes Marriott.” Mr. I’. Freer, of 
Aylestone, showed me a fully adult specimen (red-throated), shot 
in 1869 (Sept. 10th?), in the canal between the “ West” and > 
“Mill Lane” Bridges, Leicester. 


Family 


Podiceps -er ristatus (Linn.). Great Crested Grebe. ae spring 
visitant, sometimes remaining until winter. Potter (‘ History of 
- Charnwood Forest’) was informed by the Rev. A. Bloxam that 
an example of this bird had been killed on Groby Pool. Others 
have been met with on the River Soar, about Loughborough 
and Barrow-on-Trent, near Donington, and elsewhere. Mr. 
Macaulay was the first to discover and record its breeding in the 
county, at Saddington Reservoir. In the spring of 1883 a pair 
nested there, and brought off their young. In 1885 the same or 
another pair nested again; but some of the eggs being taken, 
they forsook the water. ‘This year (1886) several pairs nested — 
there, and were so common that I was enabled, through Mr. 
Macaulay’s exertions, to get a nest with egys for the Museum, on 
June Ist. At Naseby Reservoir, Mr. Symington reported them 
as abundant. Others appeared also at Thornton and at Belvoir, 
from whence a pair was sent. Their stomachs contained nothing 
but a quantity of Grebe’s breast and side feathers, probably their 
own(?), some few seeds, sand, and a greenish oily substance, 
probably derived from fishes they had swallowed. Mr. Macaulay’s 
earliest record for the appearance of this bird is Feb. 17th (1885) ; 
the latest, Nov. 12th (1881). 

Podiceps griseigena (Bodd.). Red-necked Grebe.—According 
to Mr. Macaulay (Mid. Nat., 1882, p. 79), “Sone was shot on 
Saddington Reservoir in 1874”; and it appears by his MS. notes 
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that the date was March. This is probably a mistake; the bird 
may have been the Little Grebe in spring plumage. | 
 Podiceps auritus (Linn.). Sclavonian Grebe.—A rare winter 
_visitant. Harley mentions one shot on Groby Pool; others have 
been met with on the Soar, Trent, and Wreake. Widdowson © 
reports one, in immature plumage, occurring at Melton. _ 
Podiceps nigricollis (C. L. Brehm). Eared Grebe.—A rare 
visitant ; and probably Harley is mistaken when he says of this 
species, “Formerly more abundant, and pretty well distributed 
over the county. Chaplain procured it, however, on Groby Pool.” 
Tachybaptes fluviatilis (Tunstall). Little Grebe (“ Didopper,”’ 
“ Dabchick.”).—Resident and sparingly distributed. Potter, in 
his ‘History of Charnwood Forest,’ says, “‘Rothley, Groby, &c.; 
~ but not abundant.” Itis common on the Soar, Trent, Wreake, 
and other streams, as well as on most large waters, as Saddington, 
Groby, and Bosworth Pools. Young Grebes have a shrill call- 
note, which they incessantly keep up when they first come abroad 
on the surface of the water. Mr. W. A. Evans presented to the 
Museum a nest and three eggs, taken by him at Thornton 
Reservoir on 9th June, 1881. Mr. Ingram writes word that it 
“breeds in Frog Hollow Pond, near Belvoir.” I saw one on 
Bosworth Pool on 6th Dec., 1884; and shot one at Belgrave, by | 
the sewage on 10th February, 1886. 


Family ALCID. 


Lomvia troivle (Linn.).. Common Guillemot. Macaulay 
states (Mid. Nat., 1882, p. 79) that he has a specimen “shot 
many years since on the River Soar, at een ited by the 
miller who then resided there.” 

Mergulus alle (Linn.). Little Auk.—A rare straggler from 
_ the coast, driven.inland by severe weather. According to the 
Rev. Churchill Babington, “‘A pair of these birds were taken 
~ at Nanpantan, Nov. 6th, 1837, in a turnip field, by Mr. Cartwright, | 
of Loughborough, who endeavoured, withoat success, to keep 
them alive on fish and insects.” Writing of the Little Auk, 
Harley says, “During the autumn of 1838 it appeared in 
Leicestershire; and a pair, in a semi-exhausted state, were - 
picked up amongst the hills of Charnwood Forest. In the 

autumn of 1840 this species again occurred in the county and 
adjoining districts.” Widdowson writes, “ Several have been 
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picked up at different times near here.” Rev. R. Hunt, of 
Carlby Rectory, Rutlandshire, writes, “‘'T'wo were Picked up after 
a storm, in 1885, in Essondine parish.” 


(To be continued.) | 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


BIRDS. 


Two Cuckoos fed by one pair of Wagtails.—As soiling on the 
subject of Mr. Kelly’s letter in ‘The Zoologist’ (p. 868), I think the 
following incident may be considered worth recording :—While on a visit 
to a friend in Derbyshire, on the 8th August, I saw two young Cuckoos 
being fed by one pair of Pied Wagtails. The Cuckoos were perched upon 
an iron fence which enclosed the lawn, and were usually about thirty or 
forty yards apart. When my attention was first drawn to the spot by the 
cries of the nestling Cuckoos, it was about 9.30 a.m., and at that time a 
single Wagtail only was to be seen. At 10.30, with a strong glass, I made 
out that the male Wagtail alone was feeding the Cuckoos. At 12.30, and 
at different times throughout the rest of the day, the female Wagtail alone 
was seen to feed both the Cuckoos, her mate not being in sight at all. 
The place was quite open, and the Wagtail was always able to find sufficient 

flies within a very few yards of where the Cuckoos sat, either on the close _ 
~ shorn turf of the lawn, or in the longer grass on the outer side of the fence. 
The group was watched by many of us at the same time, the three birds 
being all together in our sight; and it was perfectly evident that while we 
watched them, during most of the afternoon, only one of the Wagtails (the 
female) was present. It was also evident that the Wagtail proceeded with 
her task with a certain. method. After feeding the Cuckoo until it seemed 
satisfied, which usually occupied about twenty minutes, she would, on 
leaving it, fly direct to the grass beneath the perch of the other bird before 
she began to search for flies. Our first conclusion was that here was a case 
of two Cuckoos which had been reared together, in spite of the inconvenience 
with which the two birds would have found space within a nest built to 
suit the requirements of the smaller bird, and in spite of the instinct which 
would have impelled each to oust the other from the quarters in which they 
were both intruders. But, on closer examination, I felt sure that this was 
not so. ‘The Cuckoos were evidently of different ages. One was consider- 
ably wilder than the other, and would not allow of such near approach. 
This bird evidently was able to feed itself, for I saw it three times 
drop into the grass from the railing and return to its peren ; once with a 
crane-fly in its beak, which, however, it let fall again. The glass also 
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showed that its tail-feathers were much nearer their full growth than those 
of the other bird. I also saw it drive the latter off on one occasion, when it 
- ventured to perch too’ near. Since I left my friend’s house, I have heard 
that the larger Cuckoo disappeared some days before the smaller, and 
apparently vounger, bird. My own impression is that some accident must 
have befallen the foster-parents of one of the Cuckoos, probably of the older — 
one; or that they had left it, considering it able to feed itself (as from my 
observation it evidently was), and that then it had managed to induce the 
Wagtails to take it under their care in addition to their proper charge. 
This Limagine would not be difficult, as of course Wagtails are accustomed | 
to rear several young, when they have the luck to escape the visitation of 
the parasite. It was curious to see the readiness with which the Wagtail © 
would return (generally from the top of the house), and recommence 
feeding the Cuckoos, if, when they were dozing in the hot sun, we disturbed 
them, and caused them to begin their cry again. Also, to see how 
impatiently the older Cuckoo would peck at the Wagtail, and drive it off to 
_ forage if she ventured to sit too long by its side, after delivering her bunch 
of flies into its voracious gape.—W. H. Sr. Quinrin (Scampston, York). 


Swallows nesting upon a Hanging Lamp.—A remarkable instance of 
animal intelligence has lately come under my notice. In a neighbour's 
bungalow in this district two of our Common House Swallows (Hirundo 
javanica) built their nest, selecting as their site for the purpose the top of 
a hanging lamp that hangs in the dining-room. As the lamp is either 
raised or depressed by chains fixed to a central counter-weight, these _ 
chains pass over pulleys fixed to a metal disk above, on which the nest was — 
placed. The Swallows evidently saw that if the pulleys were covered with 
mud, moving the lamp either up or down would destroy the nest; so 
to avoid this natural result they built over each pulley a little dome, 
allowing sufficient space, both for wheel and chain, to pass in the hollow so 
constructed without danger to the nest, which was not only fully constructed, 
but the young birds were reared without further danger. This is, in my 
opinion, a wonderful example of adaptation to environment, and showing a 
step far beyond what may be contended as instinct only FREDERICK 
Lewis (Ballangoda, Ceylon). 


Wigeon nesting in Yorkshire.—It may interest your readers to know 
that some pinioned Wigeon of mine have nested this year. The nests, of 
which I found four, each contained seven eggs, and were made in thick 
brambles, about twenty yards from the water’s edge. I have been unlucky 
in rearing the young, owing to the cold Spring. —Ratpu P. Gauiwey 
-(Thirkleby Park, Thirsk). 

_ [Wigeon do not breed very freely in confinement. Mr. Seebohm 
states, in his ‘ British Birds,’ that this species “has bred in a state 
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of semi-domestication in Ireland, at Lord Sligo’s seat”; and in Somerset- 
shire, Mr. Cecil Smith has successfully reared several broods since 1872. 
On two or three occasions Wigeon have nested at the Zoological Gardens, | 
Regent’s Park, and brought up their young. No instance, we believe, is 
known of this bird breeding in a wild state in England, although the same 
cannot be said of Scotland and Ireland.—Eb.] 


Swallows perching on an Angler’s Rod.—When fishing for Tench in 
a private piece of water, about-nine miles from Ipswich, a Swallow settled 
on my rod about half-way up. In an instant another took up a similar 
position, and then another, so that I had three Swallows perched on my — 
rod at one time, about six feet from the butt. I shouted to a friend, who 
was fishing opposite to me, to look at the birds; but my voice in no way 
alarmed them, and they only flew off when I lifted my tackle. I should be 
- glad to know if similar instances have been before recorded.—E. F’. BissHop 
(Ipswich). 
[Instances of single birds, Kingfishers as well as Swallows, perching on 
a fishing-rod, have been from time to time reported to us; but we never 
heard of three birds settling at once on the same rod. The late Mr. Bouverie 
- Goddard informed us that one winter’s evening, while sitting quietly in 
ambush with his gun, waiting for Wildfowl, a White Owl, coming noise- | 
lessly along, perched on his slanting gun, but only remained a few seconds 
before it discovered its mistake, and flew away with a screech.—Ep.] 


Notes from Breconshire.—An Osprey (Pandion haliaétus) was seen 
fishing at Llangorse Lake on the 16th August last, and flew to an old post 
by the side of the lake and leisurely devoured the fish it had caught. It 
made no stay, however, which is not surprising, seeing the constant firing 
that takes place on this lake. I saw a magnificent Kite when Grouse 
shooting on the 12th, but did not molest him. On September 6th I saw a 
Harrier on the Beacons; I think a Marsh Harrier; but it was so soon 
lost in the fog that hung over these grand old hills that I had only a very 
fleeting sight of it. Mr. Crawshay tells me that last August he killed a 
female Gadwall (Anas strepera) on the Usk. ‘This is only the second 
authenticated instance of the occurrence of this species in the county. 
The White or Barn Owl is getting very scarce here, but I cannot quite 
account for it. I had a very light-coloured Grouse brought to me last 
month as a supposed hybrid between Red Grouse and Black Grouse, both 
species being found on the ground where it was killed. As this would 
seriously have disturbed my pet theory that wild bred hybrids never occur, 
except on the failure of either the cock or hen to find a mate of its own 
particular species, I sent the leg, wing, and some of the feathers of the bird 
to Professor Newton, who kindly examined the same, and confirmed my 
- opinion that it was only a very light-coloured Red Grouse. This has been 
ZOOLOGIST.— OCTOBER, 1886. | aI 
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a great season for Warblers here; I never noticed so many. I myself 
observed the Lesser Whitethroat for the first time in Breconshire, whilst 
the Wood Wren was common, and the Willow Wren and Chiffchaff 
plentiful. This has certainly been an exceptional year for these little 
Visitors, and may in some measure account for the occurrence of the 
Grasshopper Warbler, which I have heard at least a dozen times; and 
Captain Swainson took a nest with six eggs, which (the nest and two eggs) 
are now in the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road. He also found 
another nest, with six young ones. This is a welcome addition to the list 
of Breconshire birds, for neither I nor any of my ornithological friends have 
ever before heard or observed this shy visitor here. —K. CAMBRIDGE 
Puituips (The Elms, Brecon, S. Wales). | 


Abnormal Nesting of the Ringed Plover.—I found this spring, near 
We" nest containing four eggs of Charadrius hiaticula, departing so 


gre. ‘om the ordinary construction that it may perliaps be worth 
reco.. The depression selected by the bird was on the top of a grassy 
— sea-bi ad was constructed of a comparatively substantial lining of the 


green chy leaves and stems of Atriplea littoralis, L. In a long 
acquaintance with the breeding habits of the Ringed Plover, I‘never before 
observed this bird placing a thick layer of vegetable manag | in its nest. — 
W. (Wells, Norfolk). | 


FISHES. 

Whitebait.—F'rom investigations made by Professor Ewart and Mr. 
Matthews (Aunual Report of the Fishery Board for Scotland), it seems that 
Whitebait consists almost entirely, and at all seasons, of young Sprats and 
young Herrings, which vary in size and in the relative proportions according 
to the season of the year and the place of capture. From the samples 
examined it appears that during the winter and spring months Sprats— 
largely predominate. Inthe Whitebait from the Firth of Forth there are 
very few young Herring, while in the winter Whitebait found in the London 
markets Herring only form about 6 per cent., the remainder being Sprats. 
As the season advances the London Whitebait contain a larger number of 
Herrings, there being during June and the latter part of May nearly 
80 per cent, In July the number of Herrings slightly diminish, and in 
August Whitebait is composed of about one-half Herrings and one-half 


MOLLUSCA. 


Mollusca of the Skelligs and Valentia.—'The Rev. A. H. Delap, on 
July 29th, had an opportunity of exploring the Great Skellig Island, 
situated off the Kerry coast, twelve miles out in the Atlantic. The shells’ 
which he collected there and sent me are of interest, owing to the locality, 
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and seem to me worthy of notice. ‘The Skellig,” writes Mr. Delap, “is 
an immense rock, 800 feet high, very steep and bare, and tlie water is very 
deep all round.” Referring also to Skellig, when sending some specimens 


of H. nemoralis, he added,—‘ How they live there beats me; the waves 


broke a quarter-inch plate glass in the lighthouse, and many of the shells I 
got were not so high. You will see they are all weathered.” A box of 
slugs was sent, but most unfortunately parted company with the label in 
the post, and was never afterwards seen. Mr. Delap writes, however, about 
them :—‘‘ They are, I suppose, the most westerly slugs ever taken ‘in the 


_ British Isles.” They included—* Arion ater, black, red, and grey; Limaa. 


agrestis, grey and white; L. arborum? well marked, or L. maximus, young ; 
and a very small white dA7ton.” The shells, which I have examined, are 
are as follows:—Hyalina alliaria, many specimens, nearly all of viridula 
form ; some few pale brown. Helix nemoralis,. yellow, with band-formule 
1,345, 00000 (12345), and (123)45. H. rotundata, all rather flat. Pupa 

umbilicata, pale, and almost edentulate. Balea perversa, pale, and of 
simplea form. Clausilia rugosa, all somewhat whitened. From this account 
it appears that the main characteristic of these insular shells is a paucity 
of colouring-matter ; but it may well be imagined that this is rather due to 
the barrenness of the rock and its bleak aspect than to any other cause. Of 
other Kerry shells, sent with the above, much might be written; but it 
must now suffice to mention a few of them. Hyalina eacavata was sent 
from Ballycarberry Point on the mainland, while Glanlean’ Wood on 
Valentia produced the variety vitrina, as well. as Vertigo edentula in some 


abundance. Pupa ringens (= analica) of typical form was found at Bally-. 


carberry, but Glanlean Wood and Beginnis (an island in Valentia harbour) 
produced the form pallida, Jef. A curious form of Arion ater was sent 
from Valentia, being rather pale yellowish brown, back and mantle darker ; 
ill-marked brown lateral bands on‘bedy and mantle, and faint trace of dorsal 
band; mantle speckled; fringes pale orange, without the usual dark 
lineoles. This variety is superficially not much unlike 4. subfuscus, but 


is, neverthless, certainly a form of ater. From Beginnis were sent Vitrina 


pellucida, Hyalina ecellaria, H. nitidula, H. radiatula type and viridescenti- 
alba, H. alliaria var. viridula, Helix rotundata and vars. turtoni and alba, 
H. hispida var., Pupa ringens v. pallida, P. marginata v. edentula, 
P. umbilicata and var. sempronii (but with microscopical denticle), 
Cochlicopa lubrica, Pisidium pusillum, and a very curious little Hydrobia, 


-8 mill. long,-pale;-with-deepish suture, obscure brown marks at intervals 


on body whorl. This was found with the Pisidiwm in a locality where 
there was very littie water. Iam ata loss to identify it with any species” 
known as British hitherto. Of localities on the mainland, Karex Wood 

(Cahireween) produced Pisidium pulchellum and Cochlicopa lubrica var. 


fusca; Finney (or Fermoyle) Bog contributed Linn@a truncatula and 


| 
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 Planorbie spirorbis; and from Killarney lower lake were sent Limnea 
-peregra vay. lacustris, Leach, L. palustris, small var., truncatula v. minor, 


Planorbis spirorbis, P. parvus (= glaber), Physa fontinalis, .Ancylus 
fluviatilis v. albida, and a pure white form of Pisidium pusillum. As an | 


addition to the Tipperary fauna, I may also mention that Mr. Delap has 
sent a beautiful amber-coloured variety of Succinea virescens from near 
Clonmel.—T. D. A. Cockerett (Bedford Park, Chiswick). 


INSECTS. 


Wasps’ Nests in Ceylon. — During the dry weather I have been — 


constantly annoyed by wasps building up with mud key- -holes, sometimes 
keys, blank cartridge-cases, and even in one case a pen-holder. As I did 


not care to have my gun charged with young wasps, I used to empty out 
any cartridge-case which I found closed up with mud, but one cartridge-case . 


in particular I noticed had been selected. This one I had left on my office 


table, and each time the wasp closed it up I drew the charge of mud and 


“orubs,” &c.; but as frequently the wasp closed it up again. I may here 


méntion that the wasp used to deposit the egg, and several small grubs in. 


a cell, close over the top, and repeat the operation again till the cartridge 
was full, when the mouth would be pasted over with a lid of mud. As I 

repeatedly knocked out the grub and mud, it appears the wasp started 
a fresh plan. I noticed somewhat to my surprise that the mouth of a 


cartridge I had but a few hours before emptied was pasted over, so I thought. 


it would be interesting to see how many grubs the wasp had secured in so 


short a time. I therefore removed the fresh lid, that was still damp, and 


discovered nothing inside! Iam unable to say if this was done to direct 


my attention to one particular cartridge-case or not, while another spot was 


being used, but Iam inclined to believe such to have been the case, for later 
I noticed a gap made between two bundles of letters in one of my pigeon- 
holes, well built up with mud, and, of course, as well packed with grubs.— 
FReperick Luwis (Ballangodo, Ceylon). 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES, 


Society or Lonpon. 
Se 1, 1886. —Ropert M‘Lacuxan, Esq., F.R.S., President, in 
the chair. | 
The following gentlemen were anid Fellows -—The Rev. Professor 
Dickson, D.D., of Glasgow University; Mr. P. Cowell, of Liverpool ; 


Mr. A. O. Walker, of Colwyn Bay, North W ales ; and Mr. Lydon 
Surrage, of Hertford College, Oxford. 
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The President remarked with regard to the gnats from the Kent Water- 
works, exhibited at the last meeting, that Professor Westwood had since 
informed Mr. Douglas that they were only the ordinary Culex pipiens. 

Mr. Slater exhibited certain parasites found on the body of a larva of 
Smerinthus tili@, which Mr. Waterhouse believed to be Uropoda pagetans, 
a’species of Acari. 


Mr. W. Warren exhibited the viz. .-—-Fupithecia 


fraxinata, caught in Regent's Park ; inotata (Hib.), bred from Artemisia 


maritima ; a variety of Eupithecia satyrata ; a Gelechia, caught in Wicken 


Fen twenty years ago by Mr. Bond, and believed to be a new species; — 


G. fumatella (Dgl.) or celerella (Stn.) from Hayling Island; G. vilella 


(Zell.), bred from larvee collected on the Essex coast on mallow; Litho- — 
colletis scabiosella (Dgl.), bred from larve found near Croydon; and Catoptria 
~ parvulana (W1k.), bred by Mr. Vine, of Brighton, from Serratula tinctoria, 


He also exhibited larve of Gelechia vilella. 

Mr. South exhibited specimens of Dicrorampha distinctana (Hein. 
and stated that he considered it to be merely a variety or local form of — 
D. consortana, from which, in the larval stage, it could not be separated. — 

Mr. Stevens exhibited a living specimen of Clerus formicarius, recently 


found under the bark of an ash tree in Arundel Park, Sussex. 


Mr. Billups exhibited Chrysis succincta (Linn.), taken by sweeping at 
Chobham on the 28th July last. He stated that this very rare species was 


- recorded by Shuckard as having been taken in a sandy lane near Brocken- 


hurst, in the New Forest, and at Blackwater, on the borders of Berks and 
Hants; and he further stated that the late Mr. Frederick Smith had also 
taken two specimens of this species in Hampshire. Mr. Billups also 
exhibited Microphysa elegantula (Baer.), taken at Broadstairs, Kent, on the 


August last. 


The Rev. W. W. Fowler exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Theodore Wood, a 
larva of Langelandia anopthalma (Aube), a species new to Britain. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited specimens of Oaygastra Curtisi (Dale), recently 
taken near Christchurch, Hants. He stated that he had met with the 


‘species in the same locality in 1878, but had never seen it anywhere else — 


in the United Kingdom, nor was he aware of any recent record of its 
capture. Mr. M‘Lachlan observed that the species was taken many years 
ago in Dorsetshire by the late Mr. Dale, but that he knew of no recent 
captures except those recorded by Mr. Goss. He also made some remarks 
as to the distribution of the species on the continent of Europe. 

Mr. M‘Lachlan exhibited a specimen of Dilar meridionalis (Hagen), 


taken by him in July last in the Pyrénées Orientales; also about 150, — 


examples of the genus Chrysopa from the same district, where these insects 
abounded. Amongst them were C. vulgaris (Schneider), perla (L.), Walkert 
yamnes), viridana (Schneider), tenella (Schneider), prasina (Burm.) and 
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varieties, flava (Scop.), septempunctata (Wesm.), flavifrons (Brauer), and 
others not yet fully identified. Mr. M‘Lachlan stated that he had obtained 
about 1500 specimens of Neuroptera in all families during his recent visit 
to the Pyrenees, which were being prepared for study. He also exhibited 
afew Coleoptera from the same district, and remarked on the extraordinary 
abundance of the pretty Lamellicorn, Hoplia ca@rulea, which was so 
common as to give the meadows the appearance of being studded with 
multitudes of brilliant blue flowers. 

Mr. C. O. Waterhouse called attention to the numerous reports, which 
had lately appeared in the newspapers, ‘of the supposed occurrence of the 
- Hessian Fly (Cecidomyia destructor) in Britain, and inquired whether any 
communication on the subject had reached the Society. 

The Rev. W. W. Fowler stated, in reply, that he had been in communi- 
cation with Miss Ormerod on the subject, and that she had informed him 
that neither the imago nor larva of the species had been seen, and that the 

identity of the species rested on the supposed discovery of the pupa. 

Mr. A. H. Swinton communicated a paper, entitled “ The dances of the 
Golden Swift.” In this paper the author expressed an opinion that the 
peculiar oscillating flight of the male of this and allied species had the 
effect of distributing certain odours for the purpose of attracting the — 


females. . Mr. Jenner Weir made some remarks on the subject.—H. Goss, 
Secretary. 


/ 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Badminton Library of Sports and Pastimes. Edited by His 

+ Grace the Duxe or Bravrort, K.G. Shooting. By Lorp 

WaALSINGHAM and Sir Payne Gauuwey, Bart. With 

Contributions by Lord Lovat, Lord Charles Kerr, the Hon. 

Gerald Lascelles, and A. G. Stuart Wortley. Two vols., 

8vo, with numerous illustrations. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1886. 


Just as the naturalists of old, having ant to no materials ~ 
for the purpose, used to sit down in the calmest spirit and with 
the most remarkable courage to write ‘general histories” of 
animals and plants, so in former days did some sportsmen 
attempt to instruct the world in every branch of shooting, 
whether they were personally acquainted with the subject or 
not. In both cases the result was the same—failure; not 
immediately detected, but sooner or later discovered by the 
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practical reader who brought personal experience to assist his 
judgment. The reason why Col. Hawker’s work on Shooting 
was a success and continues to be a standard work to this day 
is that the author wrote from his own observation on a branch 
of the subject with which he was intimately acquainted. The 
result is that his “Instructions to young sportsmen” are still 
valuable and trustworthy, if due allowance be made for the 
important alterations and improvements which have been 
effected in guns and their accessories since the first edition of 
his book appeared. 

‘The wiser portion of the public nowadays, no iaaies trusting 
to general compilations, looks directly to the specialist for 
instruction upon almost every subject upon which information . 
is required. There can be no question that this is the safest 
road to learning, and publishers who expect books to pay do 
well to bear this in mind. 

In the case of the two volumes before us the sible are not 
likely to be disappointed, since the publishers have fortunately 
secured as contributors some of the best authorities in this 
country on the subjects on which they have consented to write. 

— Vol. I., devoted to ‘‘ Field and Covert,’ commences with an 
amusing chapter on ‘‘ Shooting past and present,” with par- 
ticulars of notable ‘‘ bags,’ and contains hints for beginners, 
a short history of gun-making, prices of guns, the choice of a 
oun, Partridge, Pheasant, and Rabbit-shooting, Pheasant-rearing, 
Vermin, Keepers, Poaching, Dog-breaking, and Pigeon-shooting. 

Vol. Ii., on ‘‘ Moor and Marsh,” deals with Grouse, Black- 
game, Deer-stalking, and Deer forests, Woodcock, Snipe, and 
Wildfowl shooting, Shore-shooting, Punting, Fowling-punts and 
Swivel-cuns, and concludes with a chapter entitled ‘‘A little 
plain law for game-preservers, keepers, and poachers.” From 
this list of contents it will be seen how exhaustively the whole 
subject of shooting has been dealt with by masters of the craft, 
who, in advance of all previous writers upon this branch of 
sport, have produced a work which for the next quarter of a 
century at least will probably remain the standard text-book. | 

It would be beyond our province to criticise the technical 
and valuable hints to shooters which these volumes contain, 
but, had space permitted, we should have liked to quote some of 
the remarks on the habits of game and wildfowl as noticed by 
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the observant authors. For the chapters on Pheasants, Par- 


_ tridges, and Grouse by Lord Walsingham, on Blackgame by — 


Lord Charles Kerr, on Wildfowl by Sir R. P. Gallwey, on Deer 
by Lord Lovat, and on Rabbits by Mr. Gerald Lascelles, contain 


almost as much Natural History as details of shooting, and 
show incontestibly how an attentive observation of the habits of 


wild animals not only may be combined with the healthful 


exercise of pursuing them, but how it conduces very materially 


to the sportsman’s. success in outwitting them and bringing 
them to bag. 3 

The many excellent illustrations in both volumes by such good 
artists as Messrs. Stuart Wortley, Charles Whymper, G. E. 
Lodge, and others add much to the appearance of the work, and 
to the utility of the instructions given. 


The Inland Revenue Returns for the year siete Max ch 81st, 
1886, show that the number of persons in the United Kingdom 


who took out game-licenses during the previous twelve months 
amounted to 61,781, not including 4840 more who applied for 
occasional licenses to cover short periods, and excluding also 


ten shilling gun-licenses, which were issued to no less a number 


of persons than 173,000 odd! Assuming that only the holders 
of game-licenses buy each a copy of the ‘‘ Badminton” volumes 
on Shooting (as on principle they should do) it is somewhat 
alarming to contemplate the increased destruction of game and 
wildfowi which may be expected to follow; for an improvement 
in knowledge on the part of shooters will doubtless result in 
improved ‘‘ bags, * that is, if all the hints for circumventing and 
outwitting the game be duly committed to memory and put in 
practice. Fortunately for future prospects, the authors do not 
confine themselves to giving instructions in the art of killing, 
but very properly deal also with the question of breeding and 
rearing game. This is as it should be. In our opinion it will 
be a bad day for the country when the game laws are abolished 
and game preserving ceases to be popular. We-devoutly trust 


that the supply of indigenous game, both furred and feathered, ~ 


may always be found equal to the demand for it, and that it 
may be always procurable by the manly, health- “giving, and 
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